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ABSTRACT 

The seminar summarized in this report was held at the 
University of Wisconsin (Hilwaukee) in July 1970 as part of the 
summer ptogram of the Ceater for Twentieth Century Studies* Hodera-t-or 
for the seminalt^ for which the general topic was the appreciation of 
literature as one of the arts^ was Robert Y. Roeming, director of the 
Center* Each of the four participants presented a different approach 
to the discassidfn: Herbert Kubly discussed ways in whiqh the aspects 
of cteati vit yjcan contribute to literature appreciation; Haskell M* 
Blocfic stressed^ the importance of actively relating literature to th^' 
student^s experience; Julius Weinberg dealt with the re3,evance of the 
study of literature; and Leslie F, Cross commented on maintaining a 
clientele for contemporary authors, A question and answer session^ • 
with remarks from the audience, conclude the report, (JM) 
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JULIUS R. WEINBERG 
1908-1971 



Sinc6 the sessions reported in this brochure, held in the sununer of 
^1970, Julius R.. Weinberg suffered a serious illness from which he did not 
r^^oyer. He died on January 17, 1971. Those of us who shared these dis- 
cussions with him last year will retain vivid memories not only of the depth 
and breadth of his learning, but-^^tnore especially of his capacity as a man 
to express totally the humane spirit. Julius R. Weinberg was certain at 
every moment of his life of what he believed while at the same time equally 
a,ware of the. fallible limitations which belief entails. Thus he was never 
autocratic in his convictions nor zealous in gaining adherents to his views. 
The persuasion of reason was the weapon with which he confronted issues 
and men with limitless optimism. 

' Those of us who knew him as a colleague during his tenure at The 
University of Wisconsin have had an unusual opportunity. Any conversa- 
^t|on with Julius R. Weinberg would soon evolve into a broad consideration 
(^t the legacy of the human spirit and one of his seemingly casual observa- 
tions or a quotation from literature would illuminate a vexing problem 
,v^hich until then seemed only to generate Illusive answers. As a professor 
and as a man, he was indeed unique. , 

In gratitude for a life that was shared liberally with many this report 
ig dedicated to Julius R, Weinberg. 
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Haskell Block, is Professor of Comparative Literature at Brooklyn 
College of the City University of New Yo rk. He received his doctorate 
^rom the University of Faris. He has also taught at (c^ueens i;oiiege and 

^ The^UniversUy of Wisconsin, In addition to- holding visiting professor- 

^Tirps-aFsev~erSF35iSi(^ 
sdiolar at the University of Cologne from 1956-1957 and the University 
of /Paris from 1968-1969. He is the author of a number of books of literary 
criticism, including Naturalistic Triptych: tht Fictive and the Real in 
Zola, Mann, and Dreiser, He has also served as consulting editor for 
Random House, 

Lesue F. Cross, a journalist in Milwaukee f6r several years has served, 
ai reporter, colinnnist, and editor for various Milwaukee newspapers prior 
to coming to the Milwaukee Journal in 1941. He has been Book Editor 
and columnist for the Milwaukee Journal since 1951. He was the recipient 
in 1966 of the Firsf Bookfellow of the Year award from the Bookfellows of 
Milwaukee, and the Decennial award of the Wisconsin Committee for 
National Library Week in 1967. In 1969 he received tjie Distinguished 
Service Award fro^ the Society of Midland Authors. In adddition to his 
editorial work,. he has contributed verse and prose to national periodicals. 

HERBEnT KuBLY is Professor of English and, vyriter-in-residence at the 
University of Wisconsin— Parkside. He has taught at San Frandsco 
State College, the University of Illinois, been a visiting lecturer at Colum- 
' bia University and The New School for Social Research. He has also been 
^ulbright lecturer at the University of Milan, Italy. In 1956 he received 
*the National Book Award for non-fiction for his travel memoir, American 
"in Italy, He has published novels, essays and short stories and his plays 
have been produced both in the United States and England. He has con- 
tributed short stories and articles to national periodicals and has served 
as music critic for Time Magazine, He has bsen a reporter and writer for 
several newspapers. In 1962 he received a citation for distinguished 
service in education and literature .from The University of Wisconsin. 




v.,^ w^..,^..,.v^ w. V joining thff faculty 

the University of Wisconsin in 1947. In 1962, he was appointed Vilas 
Research Professor of Philosophy in the Institute for Research jn the 
Humanities of the University of Wisconsin— Madison, a position he held 
until his death in 1971. His primary academic field of specialization wa3 
the history of philosophy, particularly medieval and early modern. His 
books include Abstraction, Relation and Induckon, published in 1965, 
Ideals and Concepts, 1970. 




RoEMiNO: Our concern is for literature as one of the arts. Our concern 
is also for a personal appreciation of literature as one of the arts, Our 
concerp is intensified by the fact that our educational system is developing 
a staggering number of non-readers of liter'Qture and a disproportionately 
large fiumber of functional illiterates of all ages. The census of i960 
revealed that therp were three million totally illiterate adults in the 
United States. If W0, however^ consider persons who have a fifth grade 
fljducation or less and,* persons who cannot complete the forms for a driver's 
license, for social se<5urity benefits, for the census, and the like, then it is 
estimated that the total of functional illiterates in the United States is 
close to twenty-thre0 and o half million adults. In addition, we must con- ^ 
sider the fact that fifty-eight percent of all persons over age twenty-five in 
Illinois and the Midwestern states are not high-school graduates and that 
this percentage is appro3<imately the national average. 

That such a large group within the United States can be left stran^era 
tp reading and to /literature must at least cause high-School teacherg and 
university professc^rs to reflect that their professional status as specialists. 
in literature is in /jeopardy. With growing emphasis on the right of all to 
higher education, (with growing insistence that barriers to higher education 
be eliminated, th6 teachers of literature find themselves by circumstance 
espousing a counter-movement toward elitism. To be sure, literature can 
bo appreciated intuitively through the ear. And it often is! But it is more 
than natural in a| civilization such as ours to identify literature with books 
\ 



and with the printed word. In fact, except for the oral reading of stories 
and poems to the very young, there is no recognition in the educational 
sy stem grTJO u r KC'S a nd '^^of^lnssr^ctivitic^rthatHitr 
readinR. Thu-; common practice can jastify the assun?ption that apprecia- 
tion of literature presupposes skill in readinK. which-in_ 
able gradations of proficiency. 

TliC)UBlr ^^aTvIcIuaf apprecTan'ori- - 

of Literature cannot be defined as a direct ratio of reading proficiency, 
common practice lends to the assumplion that those who are most attracted 
to literature are avid readers. Thus in a discussion of how appreciation of 
literature can be generated among students, consideration must be given 
to the question of what constitutes appreciation, and more precisely appre- 
ciation of literature, which, unlike appreciOtion of music, appreciation of 
the visual arts, appreciation of the performing arts, is predicated upon the / 
skill of reading. The problem under discussion is further complicated by • 
consideration of the degree to which appreciation of literature depend? 
upon the fusion of reading proficiency with knowledge of history, cultural 
and individual taste» social and individual values, which arc brought to 
bear in varying degrees upon the reading of a text, because appreciation 
of literature is a highly individuali/x?d experience which allows for pause 
and reflection at the will of the participant. ^ 

The first approach to this discussion wilnbc through the experience 
of creative writirtg. Professor Kubly is asked tV comment, as a cigative 
writer and also as a teacher of creative writing, how the aspects of crea- 
tivity can' contribute to an appreciation of liter^iture. 
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Kuuly: I am one of that curious species in America that teaches creative 
writing. I have been doing it off and on for about twenty years. There 
are a lot of writers on c.impuses these days who are very prolific as far as 
teaching is concerned. This is a rather noticeable trend which has been 
developing over the last fifteen or twenty years, .on^ that is completely 
misunderstood in foreign countries, J might add, M5<>^En^Iish publi.sher. 
Sir Victor (Jollanc?., now dead, once.SfOid, "What a curious idea! How can 
you te'ich creative writing?*' This is a question which of course one is 
const^intly expected to answer also in America. People want to know why 
it is taught and if it is possible to teach it. On a very specific^ basis the 
answer is: "No, you^cannot teach creative writing." 

What you can do^in teaching is develop an intuition, if it does exist. 
You can do a great deal in that direction toward developing writers. If the 
Instinct and intuition do exist, you can develop creative writing through 
"encouragement, criticism, general prodding and stimulation. How many 
students are really worthy of this attention? In other words, how many of 
them have the possibility of being a writer? 
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In answerinR this question, me reflect with you upon the* group 
of some forty students that I had a year ago at The University of Wlscon- 

have a <Jhance of becoming writers. One of them, Tam almost certain, 
win , mnkfi if^ S ^cidnntally hr> is a g a ragc - mc ch an ic-i n R « i cin e wh Q4>a&4alen 
andNvho is determined to be a writer. He was the hardest worker I had. 
Another^atudent has lha iaJent Xor -watingT he xloes not have much dis- 
ctpline and he may drop by tTie waysfdeVThe thiVd is a girl who has talent 
and no discipline at all. I am almost certain that she will drop by the 
wayside. 

What about all the others? Why bother to teach them? This is where 
1 think the real answer lies, this is why I and others teach creative writing. 
On this point I fi^el almost like a crusader because I- think, md I am 
zealously convinced of this, that whether they become writers or not, their 
course in creative writing will remain for all my students for the rest of 
their lives one of the most valuable courses they will have taken. First 
of all. I try to teach them to make them aware of — the relationship of 
life to literature. They are encouraged to write about their own experi- 
(•nces. They get a much. greater awarene.ss and appreciation of literature, 
if they are able in a .sen.se to relate to the life of the author who wrote the 
particular work under consideration and, in so doing, relate it in a seijse 
to their own lives as an illumination of .some of their own problems of being 
young in this very cataclysmic age for the young. 

The woria is moving very .swiftly and it is very hard for a teacher to 
mtmtain a certain firm position in conte.mporary literature at any point. 
Tqache^s moving with the trends learn as much from their students as 
students learn from them. The students who are learning to read more 
.sensitively in a creative writing course will read and discuss literature with 
a new. measure of criticism which comes from their growing awareness of 
the individursl as a wjjiler, and their own functioning as a writer. All of 
th(*m are functioning as writers whether they will be writers or not. And 
thi.s does open powers ol critici.sm in relation to the reading they are doing. 
They tx?come more comprehending readers. They will for the rest of their 
lives read with greater awareness and greater pleasure. I know that this is 
true because students whom I taught .some years ago have told rne this 
and have written me letters to this effect. 

In a- larger humanistic .sen.se creative writing opens all kinds 6f doors 
and extends horizons of awareness and perception. When students function 
in this way, in this .sort of .self-expression, they find within themselves a 
breaking through of inhibitions, of fears, of apprehensions and of blocks. 
These are psychological forces which prevented them from expressing 
themselves before they entered a writing course. As we know, certainly, fjom 
the political activism of students, there is a great unrealized hostility and 
re.sentment, and shall we .say, frustration in students today. 

I had this experience in San Franci.sco State College, where I taught 
up to the time of the .strike. I had students, very active politically, become 
.so involved in creative writing, in the di.scovery that they could effectfvely 
expre.ss their frustrations in literary' composition, that they completely 
dropped out of the protQs^t activity. They were prote.sting in their writing. 
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This was a very constructive phase of their education. Unfortunately there 
is only a small minority of students studying creative writing at The Unl- 
-^ersity^^f WisconsiTF==POTksiderapP ^^ut thousand- - 



or one percent. I cannot offer this as a panacea for all education problems - 
in iinivnrgifiP.q, hut within my Vttnl toA frflmftvyork it has worke d extremely ^^j. 
well and I report.it with a sense of satisfaction and pride. 



RoEMfNG: I am going to pass to Professor BloCj 
comments earlier which would carry forward thi 
tion in the learning process. We were then talkin 
of effort involved in learning, that passivity and 
patible and that appreciation probably is a mutter of i 
example rather than something that would be taught. 




he made some 
active participa- 
e great amount 
wer({ not com- 
Ication through 
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Block: I used to believe when I first began to teach that it was jmost 
important to provide the student with certain skills which he would then 
proceed to apply. I still think that there is sonip value iivthis ajid^that, 
withm certain limits, literary ty^preciation or tools of literyury un^fctand- 

♦ ing and enjoyment can be taught. But I also have come to appredML more 
fully the importance of the immediate experience which the stilH^t has 
in the artistic or aesthetic transaction itself \yhile in the very contact with 
a work of literary art, be it through reading or through some type of per- 
formance; and that this is a highly personal experience, not simply a 

, preparation for something else, that the'reading of a poem is not done in 
prder to learn how to road poems in the future, but that this reading is 
now and has to be meaningful in the instant of time, in the very moment 
of performance. 

The value of any kind of artistic experience seems to me to depend 
in large measure or what is brought to it in terms of the quality of mind 
or spirit or vision, in the totality of experience, not alone in its literary, 
int<^llectual or academic aspects. It is not sufficient to consider what the 
WQrk is, but also who the reader^s, or what the reader brings by way of 
life experience to this transaction. At a time such as this when we are 
getting students who are semi-literate, who have very little sense of cultural 
tradition and very little respect for the past as, past — I am reminded of 
Carl Sandburg's line: "The past is n bucket of ashes** - the past as a past 
seems to matter less and less to them. This attitude has been translated 
into student classroom exporiejace as an impatience with history. an 
assault on the predigcsted and packaged presentation of chronology, of 

* information as names, facts, dates, events as such. This is not altogtrther 
a bad thing, because for most students, this conception of history is point- 
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less; namely, history as inert facts, as empty experience, devoid of any 
context, of any promise or relation. At the same time, the pulverization of 
history, probably jstems. from an awareness on^the part of the student of 
the acceleration of the rate of change, and of the sense of change in his 
own personal Hfe. ^ 

I would not go so far a^ to say that we can study Jiterature or enhance 
--ite-QPpr^iation H^niy-by-usi nfi^ aterial-whieM 
which has just been written, which is drawn 'ffSm what is happening right 
now. Professor Weinberg will discuss the question of relevance, what is 
immediately relevant and how relevance is most usefully defined. But^ 
there is something to be ^aid in proceeding .from the student's own im- 
mediate experience. I do not look askance atlbeginning the study of lyric 
pbetry with a collection of rock lyrics, as some new .textbooks suggest. 

Why not, as long as the experience does not stop- there? Certainly 
there is everything to be said for having students see the plays they read 
and talk about a dramatic experience, to show that the literary work, 
thaugh part of a **dead" past, can take on flesh and blood and can come 
alive if allowed or willed to do so. ^ 

In other words, the enlargement of the^ange of experience is extreme- 
ly important, even while the appeal to/Jmhiediate experience can provide 
a useful starting poiht. More important, it seems to me, is a conception of 
the totality of literature or art, or culture, past and present, in which these 
planes intersect,^ in which there is a deep commitment on the part of the 
teacher to the material at hand and to the literary or artistic transaction. 
If the literature does not matter for the teacher, it can hardly be expected 
to matter to the student. Concern with the student's experience is funda- 
mental. 

It is commonplace that this is an era of punch press education, par- 
ticularly in the large depersonalized public institutions in which human 
■ relations of all kinds are growing more and more perfunctory. In contrast, 
it should be the renewed purpose of the humanities to takp a stand against 
this depersonalization'' and devitalization, to assert the rights of creativity, 
of individuality, and of freedom, which go together. The instructor can 
do this by his concern for the individual, personal experience, immediate 
and ultimate, of the student. Not very many do this. 

/ 

We certainly can all look back on our education and ask, how many 
of our instructors were themselves concerned about our responses, about 
what we brought to the experierice, or what we took away? There is a 
constant transformation in the ways in which literature is viewed as part 
of an accretion of cultural values. There was a time, I suspect it still may 
linger with us, when teachers » of literature were regarded as keepers of 
monuments, like the older view of the curator in the museum; and appre- 
ciation was generated through the imposition of awe and admiration on 
beholding the great works of the past. Today this view would not augur well 
for the survival of literature. If literary works matter, they matter to us 
in the here and now; they matter because they enable us to live fully, more 
intensively, more richly and more uniquely, or at least to understand! our- 
selves and the world about us in a way which would be impossible except 
through this experience. 





Thorp uri>/?a groat many other things wo can do with our timiB besides 
road>t)ooks. Wfiy do we read books at all? Because reading books is a way 
of (mlarRing and enhancing peiJaonal^experience. Without it we xiraxonii. 
plotoly limited, by what wo oursc^Wes have done or said, or what someone 
else has done with us or said to us, Through reading we become projected 
beyond this realm of 'immediate, local, personal experience and we join 
hands with a collective group, we become part of the cultural tradition 
itself, which we in turn transform by the sense we give to it and the use 
we make of it. Either literature is enlivened by this sense of dynamic 
tnmsformation or it ceases to matter. , 

The same questions are being asked of the university. Consotiuently, 
nt this time every conscientious professor, whether of Itorature or of .any 
olher discipline, is questioning seriously the reason for his exi.stonce. What 
is this all about anyway? What is our function and what is our calling? 
This carries vus far, but not, it seems to me, too faf from the subject nt 
hand when a good deal of our discussion deals as much with the cris|Vin 
the university as with the problem which is forced upon us by tlKJjUvasion 
of the sem 1-1 iterate. 



RoEMiNo: Since the teachin;; of literature is a function of the university, 
and the whole education system as well, then indeed. these questions are 
germane. At the same time they focus our attention on the considoratioaof 
"relevance" as a potential measure of all things. As philosopher, teacher, 
and certainly active citizen. Professor Weinberg can ver^ competently 
-speak to this point. * 



Wkinbkho: I think I jihould explain at the outset (hat I am not a man of 
letters at all but that I used to be a philosopher. Then when I was made 
the secular equivalent of an archbishop at my own branch of the University 
of Wisconsin, it was because I had become an historiaij of philosophy. So 
nowVl am an historian of philosophy, gather than a philosopher, but in no 
senseVa mhn of letters. I might more properly be regarded as a guinea pig 
in th4^ experiment of responding to the question: what does knowledge of 
letters ij!lo for a person who is not professionally engaged in teaching appre- 
ciation of fine letters, or, as in the c*ise of Professor Kubly, in instruction 
in the art of creative writing? The first thing I think I woul;! lik^to ad- 
dress my attention to is the constant demand on the part of students, both 
graduate and undrrgraduate, for a revision of t)ie university curriculum for 
what Ihey call relevant education. I daresay this demand will eventually 
4 find its way, if it has not already found its way, down to the high school. 
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/There are two values to education in general ^nd to a literary educa; 
^ * tion in particular. One is a wholly instrumental^i^alue, a fringe benefit one 
. might say, and that is the formation of what the ^French of the'seVenteenth 
century called "jugement"-^ judgment. I woiild define judgment, or 
rather good judgment, as the art of being righJ:^.^more ^han fifty percent of 
, the time, in a theoretical or practical decision, where the evidence on the 
.basis of which you formed your decision is inevitably 'and permanently 
. incomplete. This art of forming,^ood judgment is net best developed or 
fostered by the exclusive, or almost exclusive concern, witji What the stu- 
' dents are pleased" to cajl the "relevant," tl>e "immediate." This is §o for 
two reasons. *o ' 

In the first place, what is relevant in a given month, week, or year 
• will not, alas, be relevant two or three or four years hence. That Vone . 
reason why the exclu.sive, intensive concentration on what the stud^iTfs 
are pleased to call "relevance" is misguid«i*, because the "Velevance" in 
their sense does not remain "relevant" very long. 

The second reason is this. Most people, as we all^would be willing to 
admit, and. this applies to ourselves as well, are;)us6ally too Ij,ot to think 
clearly v\yth any degree of impartiality on what is the meaning.'of the im- 
';,nriediate concern in the realm either of letters, of politics^'df of interna- 
tional affairs,^'^ecause we are to<5 much, as the French say' "engages," we 
-are too much ourselves involved to. think with any degree of objectivity or 
jClarity on the immediate. How then do we learn to form good judgn^nts? 

One way is to study what in the und^rgradua^^tud^nt seriis6 of the 
term' is quite irrelevant, whether it be 4 period 'of history such as that of 
Athens in the fifth, century B.'^C. or a period of letters such as the period 
in which Chaucer 0/ Dante wrote, or a period in the development of the 
fine arts, all of which afe so far removed from our times that we have to 
make an especial effort to place ourselves in an ehtirely different climate * 
of opinion and an entirely different emotional attitucie and adopt that 
attitude which Coleridge describes as "a wjlliiig suspension of disbelief" 
in order to grasp either the.^hilosophy orjl^^cience, or the letters, or the 
painting, or the miisic of an entirely di?^re4it age. There we are not in- 
volved.^ We can say, "What's ^Hecuba'fe him*Of he to Hecuba, that he 
-should rend the air in this way?" because not being involved we can have 
a certain measure, or develop a certain measure, of sympathy v^ith an idea, 
with a form of style, which is far rerrtbyed from our own!' But we can do it 
in an 'atmosphere iij which we are not, as I said before, too hot to think. 
The repeated experience of that kind of activity, whether it be in letters or 
philosophy, or in the study of art or music, or of the politics of a past age, 
enables us to think more cooly and to form on all of these matters, both 
thet)retical and practical, good judgment. But, as I said before, that study 
of the seemingly irrelevant is only a fringe benefit. 

The second and true value of the study of letters, both of the present 
and the past, is quite a different one which offers special benefits. It is 
one that needs no apology, but one for which a defense is constantly asked. 
There is a sense in which the enlargement of the soul, in which the cleaning 
of the windows Q,f one's soul, is a 'perfectly defensible end in itself,, ^As 
Aristotle long ago observed, you cannot justify every activity in whiqh you 



are engaged by pointing ou^^ that it is something which as an instrument . 
will lead to the accomplishment of something else. Sooner or later, the 
romantic notwithstanding, you have to have some ultimate goal, there has 
to be sonfe ultimate consummatory experienceVhi^h makes your life worth 
living and whatever that is it will be self-justified and no apology be* 
needed for it. ^ 

If this is right, and I firmly believe it could be, whether a person is 
studying letters or music, or.politics, or philosophy, or science, the ultimate 
justification is that it is a delight in itself and it enlarges one's personality. 
If this is the case, the intensely pragmatic in the bad sense of that term, 
because the term does have a good sens.e, the intensely pragmatic character 
of our age and the demand for justifications of one's activity for some 
ulterior purpose or motive must be stoutly resisted. 

There is only one way, I think, in which people can be brought to take 
that firm stand and that is, first of all, to be able to enjoy the consumma- 
tory experience of understanding or^f enjoying, whether it be a matter of. 
^tnowing a new, or at least new to oneself, philosophical idea, or a new kind 
of emotion; or the enhancement of one's everyday experience by seeing the 
world "par I'oeil de I'artiste" — with the eye of the artist. 

/ Sii^ce we can't all be artists, and very few of us can be good artists, 
the next best thing is to be able to see the world iri'a different way — not 
> only the world of the commonest experience, but the world in which our 
experience is occasionally extraordinary. I have Jjajtjjind such ordinary 
things as the fact that when I am out driving in the evening. just at dusk, 
.vlmost invariably the opening lines of the Divina Commedia occur to me, ^ 
in which it is just at that hour of the evening that Dante's grea*t poem 
begins. Or sometimes the opening lines of Gray's Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, in which with a consummate art and with a great economy, 
hQ recaptures that elusive nuance of the evening air. I would not limit 
this enlargement of everyday experiences only to inspiration one receives 
from reading poetry or some very good examples of prose.^ It can come 
als9 from an acquaintance with other fdrm^ of art. * y 

Q . ■ ""^ 

I remember when 1 was a tihild out in the forest in late autumn I was 
always terribly disappointed because the flamboyant and even banal color- 
ation of the early fall was gone and only the subtler tones on the leaves 
wer^ still visible. But after having seen a great deal of Cezanne's paint- 
ings I now realize that the later softer, minor color harmonies of autumn 
have a beauty all their own which I would have completely lost had I not 
been able to see the countryside through the enlightenment I received Jrom 
looking at Cezanne. . f . 

Therefore, enjoyment itself needs no apology. It enhances the experi- 
ence of common day, and as I said before, it makes life more tolerable. 

I think we ought to begin in the world in which we live at least. Now 
that is past, that glorious period of the first World War, in which at least 
the members of the middle classes could say it was very heaven to be 
young. We are engulfed instead in the higgledy-piggledy, mad job-lot of 
a world we live in now. It is something to be able to find any consolation^ 



any beauty, any understanding anywhere. It seems to me that far more 
than the study of philosophy, the study of letters does to a very great 
extent senve this aspect. 

I agree with Professor Block that in introducing people to the study 
of letters you have to do something which will encourage them to go on, 
and which will give them a sense of accomplishment. Now in a good many 
cases in the United States, the students, in high schools and particularly 
in coUeges are burdened with a tremendous ittJirrfj^F^pf courses. In litera- 
ture coursea^they are asked to read a great many books in a single term. 
This is a very serious and a very great mistake. At the end of four years 
they end up with accuniulated confusion instead of some personal sense 
that they have learned a few things in some variety and that they have 
learned these things well. This can be accomplished by asking the students 
at the beginning to read something which can be comprehended totally 
within a small amount of time. A lyric poem would serve this purposfe well 
whether from the' antique world, or from modern English or modem 
French*, one which can be read in- a very few minutes. Such a poem can be 
mastered by careful re-examination, or at least understood in greater 
depth in a matter of a few hours. Through such intensive reading the 
students will gain a sense that they had made something which once be- 
longed to somebody else, the poem, a part c^t themselves; that they had 
acquired a certain right to consider that a part of their own beings or 
their whole personalities because of the contribution which they have made. 
The sense of accomt)Iishment they will get from dpmg one small thing well 
will be, I think, the greatest impetU3 to their going on to attempt some- 



^ Most teachers in whatever field, whether it is science or philosophy, 
or poetry or novels, again seem to me to try to do too much. Unfortunately 
in most language and literature departments, with the notable exception of 
comparative literature, teachers are confined to one literary tradition. 
Now Goethe once said, "He who knows one language, knows none." I 
think this can be applied tojletters. It would be far bettei* for the student 
.if he gained a broad acquaintance with the range of different literary 
traditions and genres, from various national cultured and various epochs 
in tha^iistory of civilization. It would be better if he read some of the 
best things that have been produced by these cultures, than to have him 
acquire 'a very thorough knowledge of the whole history of English letters 
fromThaucer to the present and have no acquaintancs whatsoever with 
the great products of German, Italian and French, and for that matter, 
American letters. 



Roeming: If we have inspired an interest through an appeal such as we 
have been considering, can that interest, ijiore optimistically devotion, be 
maintained? - Mr. Cross, as editor of the Milwaukee Journal review of 
books, has over the years been in contact with a great number of authors 




>g more pretentious. 
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vthrou^ their books and through personal contact. Do you find, Mr. Cross, 
■ r: tfiat We are in a position as university professors to maintain the kind of 
clientele that is going to read the books you tell us about? 



/ ■ 
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Cross: In this discussion I ana more or less on th6 periphery because my 
approach as a jouriralist is quite different. The primary concern- of a 
journalist is to tell what is news, to try to give a sense of what may be 
*^ significant, not necessarily to the highly educated, but to the rather in- 

* telligent reader though not necessarily well-informed one. The problem of 

relevance is something to which too much concern is attached at present. 
I remember that only a few years ago, for example in literary criticism, at 
least the criticism of poetry in the period of I. A. Richards and The 
Chicago School^ relevance was completely irrelevant. I have been a book 
review editor for about twenty years and in the course of those twenty 
years I have noticed these great fluctuations of what Malcolm Cowley 
calls the literary stook exchange. A writer's stock may go down this year, 
• and he riiay come back to prominence in ten years. i 

. *^ ■ 

Such a situation does not encourage a substantial clientele 6f readers 
for contemporary authors. The British demonstrate a certain Igyalty to 
their established writers and their artists in literature who are trying to 
create a body of expression. British readers are much more loyal than 
ours are. For us the situation does augur well. 

Though Dr. Weinberg argues %at readers are better prepared to 
understand modern literature if t^^y have some knowledge of a great 
number of cultures, I think that can be over(^pne too. It is well to know 
English literature quite thoroughly^ t6- know drfijie Austen and George Eliot, 
5 to know what such authors do and what they think rather than to satisfy 

oneself with a smattering gi a large nurhber^f^literary cultures. 



RoEMrNG: No doubt there are among us teachers who represent the class- 
room firi^ line, especially in the high schools. A matter of considerable 
concern is the extent to which the high schools are able to lay the ground- 
work that the colleges necesarily have to build on. In the past , we very 
often thought of college education not only as a newst^rt, but a projection 
as well of a considerabfe orientation toward literary appreciation achieved 
through courses in English and foreign languages. But now with the 
variety of preparation that students bring to college, the kind of prepara- 
tion which has been taken for granted exists t\o longer in many cases, 
especially in the commitment to read for pleasure. 




Questions ahdf Comments from the Audience 
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. ^ Question: It/seems to me that the problem, as I found it, is not so much 
that t]he stu^qnts in my classes did not know how to read but that they did 
not/read at all. They get their pleasure from television, from movies, and 
fi^m rocl/nausic and its lyrics. As teachers we are perhaps trying to teach 
jhem a/sIlghtly out-of-date art which they do not accept. Since they are 

?iot inclined to read Jor pleasure, I think that part of the problem in dis- 
usyhg literary appreciation is: How do we get students to read for 
pleasure? 

/ ^ 

oLOCk: I think that you are certainly right. We are getting students 
who simply do not read and have no interest in reading. We are also 
getting those into colleges who go through high school very often without 
. acquiring either the skills or knowledge. They are just passed along — and „ 
then they gain admission to the colleges. It seems to me that the reading ' 
which they do in the classroom can be made a pleasurable experience:* In 
other words, even if there is no preparation at all, nor any skilled training, 
a gifted, stimulating, concerned teacher can make a tremendous difference. 

Weinberg: May I respond to one phrase that the gentleman wafe plq^sed 
to Use. He said with respect to reading, that it was a "slightly out-of-date 
art" becaase of the extensive television viewing and movie attendance. 
You are quite right jn characterizing reading as a "slightly out-of-date 
art." One of the things Ihdt a person could do in starting to go back to the 
intellectual equivalent of the maxi'skirt, which is not going over too well 
right now for understandable reasons, is to point out to the people who are 
so given to this spectator's sport of seeing it in the movies, dr seejng it oh . 
television, the e^itent to which those who control the world, in which we 
live have been manipulating us, and what is more the extent to which 
they are providing us with a visual or oral form of garbage vyhen we could 
dine on venison or gurnea-under-glass if we only would just make a few 
moves in a different direction. The reason why the students are so givep , 
to this passivity produced by television, as one of my colleagues re-^ 
marked, is that television was the baby-sitter of the generation that hak 
now come to either high-school or to college age. The student who is oK 
college age should have it suggested to hin^ that he has been manipulated, 
used, exploited by people whose tastes are worse, far worse^ than his could 
be and that he could have experiences of a far greater and deeper and 
more enjoyable character if he would give himself the opportunity not only 
to read books, but to listen to something pther than the deafening and pol- 
luting quality of rock and roll. It would be better if he went back to jazz, 
rather than spend his time at the rock festivals, just to preserve his hearing. 
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Kubly: The generation gap is again making itself apparent. But there 
is something involved here besides an expansion of energy. The gap is 
manifested by the many influences on the present generation of students 
which have brought them to the point where everything is made awfully 
easy for them, brought to them, and given to them. Their stimulus from 
television, the movies, and rock music comes to them; they don't have to 
do a thing to receive it, to respond to it. Reading requires a certain selec- 
tion, certain concentration and certain expending of effort and energy 
which some simply have not been taught to use. I think this is the big 
problem and, if I may say so, it is a problem of laziness. 

Weinberg: Would you be willing to say that encouraging people to go 
back to reading would be the intellectual counterpart of encouraging more 
intramural and less professional sports? Because in the case of intramural 
sports everybody has. a chance to engage in it and to think of himself as 
having contributed something; whereas the spectator's participation in the 
professional sports makes him completely passive, whether he watches a 
football game on television or whether he attends the game at a stadium. 
It does seem to me there is a sense of happiness, which almost imconsci- 
ously attends accomplishment, whether it is intellectual or physical. 

Comment: I find that it is not television as much as work which deters 
students from reading. Because they know that their future attendance at 
college will present a financial -burden, a considerable number of students 
have jobs which occupy their time from four qjclock invthe afternoon often^ 
until eleven o'clock or midnight, I wonder how many of us, for example, as 
teachers are reading for pleasure. We spend most of oUr xreading time on 
professional material or in teaching a class. I don't ki^aw how we can 
expect our students to read for pleasure when we don't ourselves and when 
their own time is- preempted by school attendance and work, 

Plock: Of course, much of the reading you would d(f as a teacher would , 
give you pleasure, particularly if it is reading of sufficient range and com- 
plexity so that each time you go back tait, it yields more. 

Comment: ' Indeed^ but I a^i concerned with not just reading the required 
works but with th6 enthusiasm for going beyond that. 

Block: We mi^'^JJjbe expecting too much. You can certainly put things 
in the way of the students and hope that those in whom the spark takes » 
fiold will go ahead, I don't know that the inculcation of the qnjoyment of ^ 
literature can be carried much- beyond that, once the initial contact is 
made in the classroom. 

Cross: I wonder too if we aren't starting much too late in the process of' 
inculcating reading; I think a good point can be made that a. love of read- 
ing must be generated at a very early age. If I might digress here, the 
point I am making involves a common, truism; namely, that the resources 
of literature are much greater than the resources of cinema, for example, 
or television. All the other media are much more shallow than literature 
considered as a body. Thus it is important that students be made aware 
that literature offers something for everyl?ody. Books are generally pub- 
lished in relatively small editions, but there is such a vasit variety of sub- 

// 
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ject that they will enrich the life and increase the enjoyment of .almost 
any person who is encouraged to read. 

Comment: The mother and father in a family set the example by watching 
television for their own enjoyment and pass this habit on to their children. 
High value is not placed on reading and it is too often assumed that once 
a child gets to college all the gaps will be filled in. But ulpmately reading 
is not even in this context considered a form of relaxation^' (another form of 
pleasure and contentment. 



Weinberg: I agree entirely that you have described the situation quite 
/ accurately. However, I want, just for a moment, to dream out loud. Sup- 
pose we do not, God. willing, get into a confrontation in the Near East with 
the Soviet Union. Suppose we do get out of Vietnam eventually. Suppose 
we do succeed in dealing with problems of poverty, pollution, population, 
and all the woes that beset us, or at least get on with the job and make 
some visible progress. We might be sjicccssful. Of course if we are not, 
we are doomed and we know that. | 

One thing seems to me to be inevitable. Even if We succeed in check- 
ing the rate of population growth to a reasonable degree, we are going to 
have many more people in this country and in every other country of the 
world. Eventually in order to seo to it that they have something to do we 
are going to have to reduce radically th6 amount of time anybody will be 7 
able to work in the course of a day. At least this, too, seems to me to be 
inevitable. What are people going to do with all the time they have at 
their disposaPafter they eventually tire of the garbage they get through 
the ears and tfirough the eyes? What is the individual going to do with his 
time? It may not merely be a question of ^ether it would be nice to 
increase the reading habits of the literary puCTic, it might become an ab- 
solute necessity. You describe the matter as it is now buf I dojibt very 
much that it will stay that way. » ?y 

Interruption: The people who watch garbage on t<;rfevision will rea.d 
garbage; there certainly is a lot of it published. n . i> 

Kubly: That's entirely true. We'll talk about books here for a moment. 
What books are the best sellers? The television mentality has created 
our reading public a receptivity for authors like Harold Robbins, Irving 
Wallace, and Jacqueline Susann, whose books are such fabulous successes. 
Not reajUy written books, manufactured books. Ideas that are sold to 
Hollywood for a million dollars before they are written and then are con- 
verted to a script. This is exactly what has happened as far as reading is 
concerned. Obviously these books are read. They go on selling millions 
of copies. But nothing is done at all for the cultivation of any literary 
taste. The whole corroding influence of television is being sustained and 
supported by the literary tastes which television develops. 

Comment: I wonder if there are cfny comparisons of how well people, 
youngsters as well as adults, Vead before the advent of television, or how 
well children now read in families where there is no telvision, or where 
television viewing is limited because of parental restriction or because of 
work.and other demands on time. Only if we had such information would 
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we be justified in putting all the blame on the "boob-tube*' or whatever you 
CQllit. 

I have come to know students who had watched a movie on television 
and then read the book. Or they reversed the process and felt tIAat their 
understanding and comprehension of the book and their appreciation of it 
was much greater than if they had only read thQ book. Reading is an art; 
it has to be taught. Somebody has to teach it and if the parents are not 
willing to teach it then Tm afraid the responsibility rests upon the teachers. 
If the children are not reading I do not think plotting the blame on tele- 
vision is going to solve any of our problems. 



Question: The growing enrollments in the technical high schools and 
colleges raises unique problems. Students at the college level are interested 
in technical or performance aspects of literature. There is also evidence 
that a substantial number of performers and stage personnel of the Mil- 
waukee Repertory Theatre have been trained in technical Colleges. They 
deal with literature as the substance of their participation in theatre or in 
television production. Is technology of this type a means of stimulating 
appreciation of literature? Does television viewing of what can be called 
"gocxl" programs, such as Galsworthy's The Forsyte Saga, stimulate "good" 
reading? 

Block: May I comment on The Forsyte Saga? We were trying among 
ourselves to account for its popularity on the air. One of our colleagues 
thought this was perhaps the grandest spectacle of a soap opera which one 
could find on television today. There is a fair amount of sex and violence; and 
if you want to get students interested in literature, sex and violence some- 
times gets them started. This is the sort of reading they are going to do 
anyway, in paperback and to the extent that they read. There js plenty of 
violence in the classical repertoire of the great literature of the world. 
Violence is not an invention of the twentieth century. There is also, how- 
ever, in Galsworthy, a sense of continuity with the past, even the vanished 
past, a sense of stability of institutions at a time when institutions seem to 
lack any kind of stability. Perhaps the viewer is experiencing some kind 
of unconscious wish fulfillment coupled with a quaint documentary value, 
the value of recapturing of the past, simply as part of an ancient and now 
vanished time. There are probably several reasons, not just one reason for 
the appeal which this program makes, but if the best that comes out of it 
5s that some people are going to read Galsworthy's novels, this might not 
really be good enough. I hope we could do better in the classroom and 
encourage reading beyond Galsworthy. We ought to be able to. We have 
material which is rich enough. Certainly there are les^ interesting books, 
but there are also much better books. 

Perhaps television could be used more effectively than it is being 
used, particularly in working with the semi-literate. I think that the 
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student^ we used to enroll say twenty years ago, could express themselves 
better ih the English language than students can today. It seems they 
came with somewhat more literary baggage than students bring now. Al- 
though |l do not have statistics relating? reading to'television viewing, we 
should jconsidcr the fact that there were approximately a million and a 
half college students in 1947, while today we must have over seven million 
college [students, with the prospect that we are going to have more and 
more pjpople being educated at ihe college level, while at the same time 
the colleges by nece.ssity of circumstances must attend more and more to 
deficiemcy work which in the past was done in the high schools. This is 
.radically changing the demand.s that are being made on teachers of litera- 
ture. I . has to. ' 



BLocrK 



Question: In the high schools, how dtx^u teach literature to students 
who in fact cannot read? I^am not speaking of seniors who read at the 
ninth Krade level but about junior.s and sophomores in high school who 
literally cannot read. How do you teach reading and appreciation of 
literati re to somebody who is illiterate? 



I think that for' ntotivationnl purpo.ses some use can be made of 



the visual arts. Some experimental work is being done with music and 
painting as^ a way of interesting students in reading and inculcating read- 
ing skills. Obviously what we have to do is establish instructional, rather 
than remedial, basic skill centers at mo.st of our colleges. We have to find 
the mcney for this and we have to find professionally prepared people. 
If we db not move on this and move fast we are going to be in deep trouble. 
We halve a problem I would my of crisis proportions right now in New 
York City where an open enrollment policy has been adopted. Students 
will be admitted to college ievel study who wilJ not Iwwe the ghost of a 
chance of remaining in college unless remedial pro^rmms are set up for 
them in a hurry. It seems to me a cruel fraud to admit these students to 
both high school and college work unless at the same time we are prepared 
to give them the tools needed to do the job. 

RoemIng: Two teachers of English classes in the seventh and eighth 
grades of the school system of Washington. D. C., informed me that they 
had finally gained attention by reading out loud to the students constantly 
and that they had chosen their own materials. It apr)eared to be the same 
technique that one would use with a little child. They had chosen materials 
which in content would intrigue these student^ The basic motivation of 
these children was surprising; it wa.s twofold. These two young teachers 
were very anxious to help their own people but it had been a matter of 
first necessity to keep order and quiet in the classroom without being 
dictatorial about it. They therefore got the students interest(^d in listening , 
to them read. They were reading practically everything to the children — 
mathematics, social .sludie.s, fiction or whatever the curriculum prescribed. 
Orato-x^ading was being done by other teachers in the same way. So in 
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spite of the system, they had modified it to achieve some improvement, if 
not success. 

At this University we have become involvell in this matter in another 
way. We have been training teachers to teach Eiiglish to speakers of other 
than standard English. Here too we found tMt we have to adopt some 
kind of continuing oral presentation of material itvorder to awaken enough 
interest so that students would go back to booki| and materials not pre- 
viously mastered. In this manner the realization of what was achieved in 
the first contact may at least prompt defijcient students to read simple 
material. This is related to another problem that concerpbd me when I 
was thinking about this seminar some months ago. Some of our high 
schools which years ago were called academic high schools in the city of 
^Milwaukee are now reporting that as many as fifteen percent of the en- 
rolled students are completely unable to read. In a mixed high school 
this is one of the basic causes of revolt in the classroom where the non- 
readers aro^'constantly creating a turmoil to distract and disturb the class 
in order to gain some attention. ^ 



Weinberg: May I ask a question qf the members of the audience? This, 
has come to my attention at the University a number of times. It has been 
alleged in the first place that among speakers of non-standard ^Jnglish — 
which does not mean only blacks, but includes such ethnic groups as 
Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, Jamaicans, and perhaps in Milwaukee instances 
of other ethnic communities and sub-cultures — standard English is never 
heard at home; secondly, that the introduction of standard English from 
the schools into the homes by the children would perhaps cause difficulties; 
and thirdly — and this is the most extravagant claim and was made not 
by a member of the ethnic minority, but by a member of the ethnic ma- 
jority — that wo have no right to ask the members of an ethnic group who 
spoak non-standard English for the most part, to speak standard English, 
because such a demand is a fundamental encroachment on their natural 
rights. 

The question I want to ask is, to what extent do you find this kind of 
resistance in such groups as I described, and to what extent do you think 
that the last and most extravagant clainvis justified? Because if it is, 
there is no possible way of overcoming this claim that each individual has 
a right to speak his own "patois" and that his rights are being violated if 
he is forced to speak — the *'Umgangssprache" that most of us are obliged 
to speak with varying degrees of proficiency. 

Comment I: In the past, the tendency was to have all immigrants adjust 
as rapidly as possible to the Anglo-Saxon tradition and to the use of 
English. This* has reenfoj^ced monolingualism in the United States. The 
difficulties experienced by immigrants from Europe in the midst of an 
entirely new situation must be comparable to those now faced by various 
' ethnic groups who come from other areas of the United States or North 
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America in which language and mores are deddedly different from those of 
the large. Northern cities. Instead of an abruiit immersion into this culture, 
attention must be paid to the language skills with which each individual 
i& equipped so that a transition can be made with minimum'hardship. In 
the contemporary cases this hardship is intensified by the inability to 
read. In this respect, one is justified in .saying that a member of a minor- 
ity group ought to be at least ^ble to understand fully that language which 
is being spoken so that he may maintain confidence and thus lose tKe feel- 
ing of inferiority wbich is tremendous stumbling block to. his adjustment. 
The students can be supported Ipsychologically if they are encouraged to 
realize that dialects are a much more living force in any language, but any 
language, to be totally useful to the individual, to satisfy all his needs, 
must have the widest po.ssible currency. 

Comment II: In order to avoid value judgments associated with terms 
like "standard" ^nd "npn-«tandard," "right" and "wrong," "good" and 
"bad" in characterizing English, tho.se of us who teach in high school 
speak more freely and objectively ,of "formal" and "non-formal" English. 
The use of*one or the other is then determined by the appropriateness of 
the situation and its requirements. Certainly in a very complicated society 
there are times when an individual of a' minority group is forced to use 
formal English. In applying for a job it is e.ssential that one demonstrate 
proficiency in using formal Engli.sh. For other purpo.ses of communication 
informal Engli.sh may be more expressive and meaningful. The dualism of 
the .society is reflected in the varieties of languige. An effort should be 
made to use one variation to foster the other in a manner that obliterates 
distirxctions of "right" or "wrong." ^ 



Comment III: I have through teaching learned the langufige of the 
ghetto. It must be emphasized that formal Engli.sh may in these circum- 
stances be too elaborate and less expro.ssive for the social environment of 
the individual. The social entity in which the individual functions will for 
.some time continue to reinforco the type of English he speaks. 



Question: Previou.sly the comments to^clud upon increasing the student's 
sensitivity to literature. Perhaps an analogy to photography will be mean- 
ingful in this context. I had a topcher of photography who analyzed the 
/ ' same photographs again and again, but each time emphasized a different 
aspect, such as light, focus, shading, structure and .so on^ and each analysis 
intensified one's understanding arid interest. Would such emphasis on 
clo.se observation in order to increa.se sensitivity be a means of gaining 
greater approclatfon of literature? 

Kubly: I assume we are talking of students who are writing. When I 
get a new group, as I did last fall when I came to a new place, I had 
studcnt^^ who had never written more than high-school compositions. I 
do not quit(vknow wily thi\v wvw in ihv ola.ss. Some had been advised to 
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register for it. Some had heard that I was going to be a coloflul character, 
that perhaps the classes would be a lot of fuiT without any discipline, that 
they would not have to work very .hard. So there they were. After the 
first meeting or two some began to* be intimidated by the f&t they were 
going to. have to write. How do you get them to do it? 

There were many ways. If I were doJSg it right now I might talk 
about one of my favorite writers, D. H. Lawrence, for whom I predict a 
mild renaissance because of two rather well made, rather sensational recent 
films that are going to be seen by tijie high-school and college generation, 
if for no other reason than that tnefe jis nudity in them. We would talk 
a little about Lawrence, his life of poverty in a mining community, his 
strict Calvinist mother, his alcoholic father, etc. ahd how these factors 
came into his books andTiOw the inherent attitudes reflected in his writ- 
ings were really part of his life's blood, how he could not be someone other 
than he was, as a writer and a person. We would determine how these 
particular books, which they would be reading now because they had seen 
the movie, or will have se6n it, are related to Eawrence, to his own life 
and the people who moved in it. Then I would hope these students would 
begin to write, relating themselves to their writing as they have seen 
Lawrence relate himself to his work. 

How do you tell students who have not written, "Now you go out and 
write a short story?" They know what a short story is. But the process of 
constructing and writing a short story is new to them. So usually their 
first effort is an autobiographical fecord. I tell them to free-flow, write 
about themselves and their experiences as*a child and youth. There is a 
great deal of deception at first and mistrust. It is never easy. But the 
class is slowly beginning to function in terms of group therapy. I have had 
fantastic demonstrations in a class of persohalities developing, of opening 
up slowly. As students become involved they lose theii* inhibitions, they 
begin to see — in this particular case as Lawrence saw — they begin to feel 
as Lawrence felt. They begin to use materials from their own backgrounds. 
I ask them to keep, like patients under analysis, a pad a^'their bedside, 
upon which to write out their dreams when they are fresh, to record their 
nocturnal thoui;ht&. Fantiistic material comes out of this process. The 
students begin to relate to everything that happens around them. Where 
their lives had be6n closed before, there is now an opening of experience 
which they are sharing with each other. There may be twenty students in 
a class, all individuals different from one another. One cannot generalize 
about them as we are doing in this meeting today. I am generalizing from 
my own experience just as you are — and this is the way to go wrong 
because we do not understanid that every single individual is different. I 
cannot superimpose my own attitudes on this person but I can share them 
and the interplay of personalities becomes a marvelous chemistry, an 
organic thing that just grows. 

I don't knpw what more I can say. I am working in this fashion, I 
have no syllabus, no text. I just have lots of books of short stories. There 
are many good collections of short stories at very low prices which students 
can afford. We read them. I do not mean l^hat we read them in class. The 
students read them at home and we discuss them. The stories we read and 
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criticize in class are the student's own. At Parkside '"every story written 
by students is reproduced by offset process. This gives the students 'a 
sense of publication. They have twenty or thirty copies of their stories to 
distribute and give to friends. At the end of the semester every student 
has a complete collection of every story written in the class. When these 
stories are discussed in detail, it becomes a gratifying experience for my- 
self and for the students. Students find themselves emotionally, or should 
I say, organically, involved in the process. We may speak of literature 
as history as a "bucket of ashes^' but this Js not true — it becomes a very 
vivid living thing. 



Question: Would the members of the panel comment on the tools they 
use to stimulate literary appreciation, especially at the college level? 

Block: One tool has not been mentioned which is certainly available 
to all of us, even where the schools have a modest equipment budget.»That 
tool is recordmgs. Some poets do not read well, but many of them read 
vexy well, and students are sometimes intrigued by recordings of poets or 
prose writers presenting their own work. Also, taking students to perform- 
ances of plays would certainly enhance the study of drama in the class- 
rooms. It would give a kind of immediacy to the study. If there is a 
strong theatrical center either in the community or in the university, this 
procedure can work very well. 

Question: What can you use at the college level in classrooms besides 
this that will prove effective? 

Block: Projecting oneself into a consideration of the work at hand, 
sometimes through an anecdote, something related to one's own personal 
experience, something one has done, some encounter one has had, can 
have motivating effects. When I was teaching at The University of Wis- 
consin, some years ago, I spent one summer on a project of the Wisconsin 
Idea Theater, driving around the state with a tape recorder and a good 
deal of other equipment in a station wagon, recording scenes, and inter- 
A'iews with members of summer theatrical troupes. In Mineral Point 1 
happened to encounter a retired journalist, who had edited a Swedish 
language newspaper in Chicago. He had been a promising playwright* in 
his youth, and at the age of nineteen or twenty had met August Strindberg. 
When I hearii this I could not wait to draw him out. I wanted to know his 
impression of Strindberg.' He remembered it very well, because this was a 
great event in his experience. He made it in a small way a part of my 
experience too, and whfen I had occasion to teach the modem drama and 
talk about Strindberg*s late work, his iconoclasm, the blue tower in which 
he secluded himself, his walks at six in the morning through the empty 
streets of Stockholm, followed by absolute seclusion for work the rest of 
the day, with the aid of this retired Swedish editor I was able to tell the 
students certain things which perhaps helped to prdvide a more intimate 
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context for the study of the work. I say perhaps because one cannot be sure. 

Weinberg: May I add some examples? The* music of Mozart must be 
tistened to veryjvery carefully to note the subtle differences in which he 

^ presents. the various par^of the Mass. The same thing is true of a secular 

piece such as Don Giovaftni. Now if on? just listens to the music without 
understanding the words, one can achieve one form of appreciation, but* 
if one has a score of Don Giovanni (vith the words, written in and one can 
read Italian, these ^uances of the music become far more understandable. / 
Now the same thing is tru2 I think of Dylan Thomas' r6citation of his 
own poetry; or of James Joyce's recitation of that part of Finnegans Wake ^ 
known as the "Anna Livia Plurabelle*' episode. There is something that 
could not possibly replace Joyce's peculiar Irish intonation as he reads 
the "Anna Livia Plurabelle." Or to take another example, available to all, ^jjr.. 
or almost everybody, if the high school can afford some recordings. When 
students in high school read a play of Shakespeare and listen to^a goo^ 
recording by a superb English Company while they are reading t He play 
for the first time, the dual experience offers a tremendous augmentation of 
their understanding. They won't understand the whole play, they won't bo 

/ able to gloss every line; that comes later, ^ut going through it first in the 

way it was first presented to the public by the living vbici3, certainly en- 
' hances their appreciation. I think the same tiling could be said fOr some- 
body who can recite lyric poetry well. "Emlyn Williams as Dickens" is 
an example' of a recorded reading of certain parts of Dickens which can * 
^ ' vastly increase the appreciation of the texts. Mark Twain is as funny as 
any author can be at times. But the humor is accentuated by the inter- 
pretation of the tone of Mark Twain's voice in Hal Holbrook's recording 
"Mark Twain Tonight." This use of two media of reception^ of the eye 
, and of the ear simultaneously, ought to be extremely useful. 

Block: May I just mention one more tool which seems to me usefu) 
and which is suggested by some recent French and German publications. 
These are copiously . illustrated editions of classics which include repro- . 
ductions of manuscripts, photographs of places and persons associated 
with the writer .and of the writer himself. Passing these around the class- 
room can s^mot^ get students interested in an author and hi& works 
and make ifinTmore than just a name; there is a context, there is a.physical 
presence here they can get at. 



RoEMiNO: In summation it appears that the orientation of students toward 
seeing and hearing makes it imperative that motivation toward apprecia- 
tion of literature can best be established by using the tools of audio and 
visual education for this purpose. But at the same time, it seems that 
appreciation of literature, because of its great variety, can be offered young 
persons as a reflection of their own interests by means of which their own 
personalities will develop and their own knowledgo of themselves be ox- 
pressed creatively in imitation. At ^my rate, appreciation of literature can 
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no longer be generated through .passive acceptance of standards which the 
studerit does not find 'fully in accord with his own. It is the development 
of standards of taste and judgment whicK literature should support in the 
education of our youth. Skill in reading and appreciation of literature 
must support each other in order to develop persistent readfers. 
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The Center 



Thfe Center for Twentieth Century Studies, established ill September 
1968, fosters research in the humanities with emphasis' on twentieth cen- 
tury literature and criticism and its relation to the humanistic aspects of 
all academic inquiry and creative performance. - v : 

Senior and Post-doctoral Fellojws, recommenced for appointnient to 
the Dean of the College of Letters and Science by a Selection Committee 
for specified terms, are givefi^lhe opportimity to devote their time and 
effort to their investigations axtd creative writing. They are provided with 
the neces'sary tools of research and the fellowship of a community of 



To facilitate this communication and critical evaluation of ideas 
among scholars, the Center involves apprentice scholars in the total re- 
search process of their seniors, arranges personal visits and appointments 
of foreign colleagues to the center> provides facilities for translation^ 
research materials, and establishes projects necessarily involving the par- 
ticipation of research teams. 

Ttie Center aims to broaden the dissemination of1:he results of human- 
istic studies and creative thinking through the use of theater, radio, and 
television, and also to adapt all the pertinent tools of contemporary tech- 
nology to its r^earch purposes. 

Information about the Center and copies of reports are available on 
request. Address . Robert F. Roeming, Director, Center for Twentieth 
Century Studies, The University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53201. 
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, ^ ■ An Available Resource ^ 

.1 • 

Copies of the Final Report of the Institutes in Adult Basic Education 
held at The University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee in July and August 1969 
, are available on request from the Center for Twentieth Century Studies. 
This was a TESOL project, consisting of two three-we^k institutes for 
training experienced teachers to teach standard English to adults with ah 
educational equivalejicy of eighth grade or less. The primary purpose of 
the institutes was to train experienced teachers in those aspects of lin- 
guistics which would increase their potential to remove the barriers of 
language which deter a formidable number of adults from full participa- 
tion in the life of their communities. The Institutes were funded by a 
grant from the United States Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. ^ Dr. Robert F. Roaming was Executive Director 
of the project and co-editor of this report. 
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